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condition to be very different from what it was supposed
to be by the officials at Agra. "Where the contingent
moved there was order, as also there was on the estates
of the great proprietors, who had now re-established their
authority; elsewhere it was anarchy. Village fought
against village, caste against caste; disorder had reached
a point that was sometimes ludicrous. For example, in
one village two Eajahs established themselves; each as-
sumed the yellow dress, each proclaimed his own inde-
pendence, and each made war on the other.
The distant villages set the English Government at
open defiance; the nearer ones, afraid of our cannon,
were more cautious in expressing their feelings. They
were profuse, indeed, in their declarations of loyalty,
and avoided all acts of open disobedience, but they per-
sistently evaded the payment of their revenue. It was
the belief of the Government, and also of the English
generally, that the natives were attached to our rulqj and
moreover that, weary of the present anarchy, they longed
for the re-establishment of order. My present experi-
ence did not confirm this belief. No one regretted the
loss of our rule; and, with the exception of the Bunniahs,
who suffered by it, all classes enjoyed the confusion.
A large landholder once expressed his feelings to me
very frankly. He said ' that the last three months had
been the happiest of his life. He went about in state,
and did what he liked; whom he would he punished, and
whom he would he rewarded.' He added,' that the Eng-
lish Government had been all very well at first. It gave
the country protection against the Mahrattas, and did
not too much interfere in their domestic matters. But
lately it had meddled with everything, and upset all their
ancient customs. Besides,' he continued, ' what with
the heavy land revenue, the school rates, and all the